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the pursuit of material gain and with ambitions in-
spired by politics or trade. If the conversion of the
pagan did not rouse in Cartier the same feelings which
later animated Champlain, for example, or the pilgrims
of the Mayflower who undertook their voyage "for ye
glorie of God and advancemente of ye Christian faith,"
the discoverer of Canada was a true Christian whose
religion accompanied him everywhere. From the day
that he first sighted America, and undertook to explore
it, he gave to the harbours, capes, straits and islands
which he discovered the names of the saints on whose
days the discoveries were made. When he met the
Indians for the first time his immediate thought was
"that these people might easily be converted to our
faith." Here and there he drove crosses into the ground
to show, as was the custom, that he was taking posses-
sion of the land, but also to bear witness for Christ
before men. Of the cross at Gaspe raised in the presence
of the Indians he wrote: "We worshipped it in their
presence and we made signs to them, looking up and
pointing at the sky, that on this cross depended our
redemption." On each departure, as on each return
from the perilous voyages, there were prayers, suppli-
cations, and thanksgivings; and when the Indians of
Hochelaga welcomed him a year after the discovery of
Canada with every mark of kindness, Cartier read to
them a page from the Gospel according to Saint John:
"In the beginning was the Word."

In Champlain this attitude was more clearly de-
fined. Whether the royal commissions delivered to the
Sieur de la Roche or the Sieur de Monts spoke of the
Catholic faith, or simply of Christianity and the
Christian religion, there was no doubt that the con-